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SECTION  III. 

•  ^ 

An  examinatian  of  the  reformeress  conduct  in  thee  affair  of  Set* 

vetiis*  . 

W” E  are  nbw  an  ived  at  a  most  delicate  part  of  the  histOf- 
ry  of  this  illustrious  reformer;  the  part  which  he  confessedly 
took  in  the  punishment  of  Servetus. 

The  histor}’’  oi  Servetus,  so  often  referred  to,  and  so  little 
understood,  merits  the  minute  attention  of  all  who  are  sui& 
(gently  impartial  to  weigh  the  opposing  interests  and  circum« 
stances  which  mark  this  tragical  transition*  The  blemishes, 
real  or  pretended,  of  the  reformer,  having  been  maliciously  em¬ 
ployed  to  discredit  the  refornaation  itself,  it  becomes  of  no 
small  importance  to  elucidate  this  point  of  history,  and  to  clear 
Calvin  from  the  injurious  imputations  which  have  been  falsci^ 
]y  thrown  upon  him. 
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It  has  been  confidently  pretended,  and  boldly  asserted,  that 
Calvin  had  through  life,  nourished  an  implacable  hatred  a- 
gainst  Servetus,  and  that  the  Genevese  theologian  had  employ¬ 
ed  all  his  efforts  to  s^ate  it  in  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Span¬ 
iard;  that  he  denounced  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Vienna,  and 
occasioned  him  to  be  arrested  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Geneva.  Things  advanced  with  an  air  of  confidence  arc  read¬ 
ily  beleived,  and  it  is  scarcely  suspected  that  they  may  be  false. 
Bolzec,  however,  the^  mortal  enemy  of  Cal>  in,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  that  illustrious  man  merely  to  blast  his  memory,  and 
whQ  was  coteiTxpprary  tvith  the  facts  which  he  relates;  and  Ma- 
im^ourg,  equally  known  by  his  partialities  and  his  falsehoods, 
have  never  dared  to  advance  those  things  which  modern  his¬ 
torians  have  not  been  ashamed  to  rjjsk,  Bo*2v:c  says,  that  Ser¬ 
vetus  quitted  Lyons  to  establish  himself  at  Charlieu,  because, 
*‘His  pride,  his  insolence,  and  the  danger  of  his  projects,  made 
him  equally  feared  and  hated.^  He  adds,  that  ‘‘Servetus  re¬ 
turned  to  Lyons;  that  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Calvin;  that  he  communicated  to  him  his  ideas;  that  Calvin 
combated  them  with  force,  and  that  Servetus  persisted  in  them 
with  obstinacy;  that  he  sent  him  his  work  entitled  Restitutio 
ChrUktianismi^  which  he  printed  at  that  time;  and  that  Calvin, 
indignant,  declined  all  acquaintance  with  him.” 

It  is  evident  that  Calvin  did  not  betray  the  secret  of  Ser- 
Tetus,  and  that  he  did  not  occasion  his  arrest  at  Vienna,  since 
he  wrote  to  Viret  and  to  Farel,  that,  if  *  that  heretic  came  to 
Oeneva^  he  ^ould  take  care  that  he  should  be  cafiitalbj  li  unished: 
The  kieas  of  Calvin  included  in  this  revolting  senterxe,  were 
the  ideos,  of  ' all  persons  and  of  all  sects:  they  constituted  the 
spirit  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  public  administration  of  the  time^ 

Disputes  are  frequently  the  source  of  intolerance;  we  easi¬ 
ly  learn  to  hate  those  who  try  to  convince  ~  us  that  we  arc 
xvrbng:  this  wasnot  however,  the  case  with  Calvin;  he  bore  witn 
Servetus  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  reclaiming  him. 
Servetus  began  with  employing  injurious  expressions,  of  the 


not  ashamed  to  write,  that,  ‘‘Servetus  deserved  something 
worse  than  death.”  The  excellent,  the  gentle  Melancthon, 
approved  the  punishment  of  Servetus:  writing  to  Calvin;  he 
remarks;  ^‘In  riiy  opinion  your  magistrates  have  acted  justly, 
in  putting  to  death  a  blasphemer,  ^onvicted  by  due  process  oi 
law.”  Farel  expressly  says  that,  ‘‘‘Setvetus  deserved  a  capital 
punishment.”  And  Beza  defended  the  sentence.  All  these 
celebrated  men  entertained  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject; 
and  as  no  personal  hatred  of  Servetus  can  be  imputed  to  them, 
it  is  at  least  as  unjust  to  accuse  Calvin  of  it. 

But  Calvin,  it  is  said,  abused  the  confidence  of  Serv'ctus; 
he  sent  to  Vienna  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
to  which  he  added  his  work  entitled  Restitutio  Christ iantstniy 
of  which  Servetus  had  made  him  a  present.  This  accusation 
is  mysterious;  is  it  to  be  beleived  that  Calvin,  whose  name  Was 
execrated  in  all  catholic  countries,  could  expect  from  their 
magistrates  any  attentions  to  his  complaints,  or  any  regard  to 
his  letters?  But,  supposing. Calvin  could  have  been  capable  of 
such  an  absurdity,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  could  have,kept 
silence  during  seven  years;  that  he  would  not  have  persecuted’ 
him  sooner;  that  he .  would  not  have  sent  to  the  places  where 
Servetus  resided,  the  letters  which  he  had  rcteived,  and  the 
work  which  he  possessed;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  Calvii; 
had  corresponded  with  Ser\"etus  seven  years,  and  the  famom) 
letter  of  Calvin  which  Uttembogaert  saw  in  the  library  of  the 
King  of  France,  shews  that  Calvin  was  then  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  character,  and  that  he  had  seen  his  fatnotiri 
work.  *‘Ser\"etus  lately  wrote  to  me,  and  -accompanied  his 
letter  with  a  large  volume  of  his  extravagant  opinions,  with  a 
Hectoring  boast,  that  I  should  sec  extraordinary  and  un- 
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hcardnof  things:  if  I  were  willing  he  would  come  hither;  but 
I  was  unwilling  to  give  my  promise;  for  if  he  should  come, 
I  would  use  my  authority  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  suffer 
him  to  depart  alive/*  This  letter  is  dated  in  February  1546 
Calvin  evidently  refers  to  the  work  entitled  Restitutio  Chm- 
iianisnu:  he  plainly  discovers  his  judgment  of  it,  and  of 
the  punishment  which  he  thought  its  author  deser^^cd;  but  it 
is  equally  evident  that  he  ^was  very  far  from  engaging  him  to 
come  to  Geneva,  and  that  he  had  forewarned  him  of  what  he 
might  expect  to  meet  with,  if  he  should  have  the  temerity  to 
appear  in  that  city.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  Calvin 
endeavoured  to  keep  Servetus  from  Geneva,  to  induce  him  to 
avoid  the  punishment  with  which  he  threatened  him,  he 
could  not  possibly  think  of  inflicting  it  upon  him  elsewhere; 
which  would  have  been  attendejd  with  considerable  difficulty, 
if  not  absolutely  impossible.  , 

But  what  end  could  Calvii/s  letters  to  the  magistrates 
of  Vienna  have  answered?  Calvin  was  assured  that  Servetus 
ivas  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Restitutio 
Chrtatianhmi^  since  it  bore  the  name  of  Villancvanus.  Ser¬ 
vetus  was  well  known  by  this  name:  it  w^as  therefore  useless 
for  Calvin  to  send  them  intelligence  which  was  public:  nei- 
^cr  was  it  more  necessary  for  him  to  inform  them  what  that 
book  contained;  a  single  perusal  evinced  it.  It  would  have, 
*1bcen  absurd  in  Calvin  to  send  them  a  copy  of  the  work, 
since  it  had  been  printed  in  France,  under  their  own  eyes; 
80  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  conduct 
of  Calvin  in  this  affair  being  what  his  enemies  have  repre¬ 
sented  it. 

Farther;  the  sentence  pronounced  at  Vienna  against  Ser¬ 
vetus,  takes  no  notice  of  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  Cal¬ 
vin:  it  condemns  Servetus  for  his  printed  w^ork,  on  the  report 
of  the  Doctors  in  Theology,  consulted  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
|;round  of  the  errors  contained  in  that  work;  and  finally^  on 
confessions  of  that  unhappy  man.  It  is  true  that  the 
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ponded  with  Calvin,  demanded  his  letters  with  all  writings 
relating  to  him;  but  the  demand  was  made  to  the  Council  of 
Geneva,  who  complied  with  their  request.  From  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  appears  that  Calvin  had  no  share  in  sending 
the  letters  of  Servetus,  and  that  they  had  no  influence  >  upon 
the  decision  of  Vienna,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  them. i 
Happily,  those  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  calumnia¬ 
ting  others  seldom  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts 
which  they  wish  to  impose,  but  discover  the  imposture  by  the 
impossibility  of  harmonizing  what  they  invent,  with  what  is 
real.  Thus  the  report  that  Calvin,  instructed  of  the  escape 
of  Servetus  from  the  prison  of  Vienna,  caused:  him  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  two  or  ^thrcc  days  after  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  stands 
self-corrected;  as  it  is  certain  that  he  left  - Vienna  before  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  be  burnt 
in  effigy  on  the  17th  of  June:  supposing  him  to  have  been  a 
fortnight  in  reaching  Geneva,  he  must  have  arrived  there  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  latest:  he  was  not,  however, 
aiTested  until  the  13th  of  August.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
he  concealed  himself  in  other  places,  for  to  what  -other 
places  could  he  have  gone?  His  safety  required  him  to  quit 
those  in  which  the  Komish  religion  was  established,  lest  the 
clamours  of  Vienna  should  have  reached  them;  and  Geneva 
was  the  first  place  in  which  he  could  hope  for  an  asyluni.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  Servetus,  for  from  having  been  ar¬ 
rested  upon  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  must  have  resided  there  ac 
least  six  weeks.  .  » 

The  laws  of  Geneva  requiring  that  the  accuser  and  tho» 
accused  should  enter  the  prison  together,  Calvin  directed  the 
process  to  be  made  by  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  his  secretary 
and  a  student  in  theology.  Calvin  confesses  that-  this  was 
done  with  his  knowledge.  De  la  Fontaine  made  himself  a 
prisoner,  requiring  the  detention  of  Servetus,  and  produced 
forty  articles  upon  which  he  demanded  that4^crvctus  should 
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be  examined.  Sen’Ctus  was  shortly  afterwards  found  guilty. 
The  lieutenant-criminal  undertook  the  process  at  the  instance 
of  the' procureur*  general,  and  the  student  was  liberated. 

The  principal  accusations  exhibited  against  Setvctus  were, 
First,  his  having  asserted  in  his  Ptolcmee,  that  the  Bible  cele¬ 
brated  improperly  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whilst  it 
was  unfruitful  and  barren."  Secondly ,  his  havingcalled  one  God 
in  three  persons  a  Cerberus,  a  three-hcaded  monster.  Thirdly, 
his  having  taught  that  God  was-all,  and  that  all  was  God.*  Ser- 
vetus  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  principal  accusations,  but 
whilst  'in  prison  called  the  Trinity  a  Cerberus,  a  threc-headed 
monster!  he  also  grossly  insulted  Calvin,  and  was  so  fearful  that 
death  would  be  the  punishment  of  heresy  at  Gct^va,  as  well  as  at 
other  places,  that  he  presented  a  petition  on  the  22dof  August, in 
which  he  defended  the  cause  of  ignorance^  and. urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  jif  toleration:  the  pr  cureur- general  replied  to  hiiti  in  about 
eight  days,  and  no  doubt  did  it  very  ilL  Ser\  etus  was  condemn¬ 
ed  upon  extracts  from  his  boolis,  De  Trinitatis  Ertorilus^  and 
In  Ptolemeum  CommcntariU9\  from  the  edition  of  the  Bible  which 
he  had  published  in  1552;  from  his  book  Restitutio  Christianis- 
mi;  and"  froih  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Abel  Paupin, 
u  minister  of  Geneva.* 

•  .  • 

*  A  copy  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Ser\’etus  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  ‘‘■We  Syndics,  judges  of 
all  criminal  causes  in  this  city,  having  witnessed  the  process 
made  and  instituted  against  you,  on  the  part  of  our  lieutenant 
in  the  aforesaid  causes,  instituted  against  you,  Mfchel  de  Ville- 
neuve,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  in  Spain,  in  which  your  vo¬ 
luntary'  confessions  in  our  hands,  made  and  often  reiterated,  and 
the  books  before  us  produced,  plainly  shevrthat  voii,  Servetus, 
have  published  false  and  heretical  doctrines;  and  also  dispising 
all  remonstrances  aild'correetions,  have,  wiih  a  perverse  inclina¬ 
tion,  sown  and  divulged  them  in  a  book  published  against  God 
the  Father,  the  Son*,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  sum  against  all  the 
true  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  have  thereby 
med  to  introduce  trouble  and  schism  into  the  Church  of  God 
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The  enemies  of  “Calvin  exult  in  this  aflFair,  and,  for  once, 
with  the  appearance  of  reason;  but  th^ir  efforts  injured  The 
cause  of  Servetus;  they  endeavoured  to  bring  him  before  the 
Council  of  Two^hundred,  in  which,  however,  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed*  '  »  "■  » 

The  Council  of  Vienna  claimed  Servetus,  who  being  left  at 
liberty  to  return  to  his  ancient  judges,  preferred  the  chance  of 
a  more  favourable  judgment  at  Geneva,  to  the  certainty  of  suf-^ 
fering  the,  capital  punishment  pronounced  against  him  at  Vien¬ 
na,  where  he  had  been  condemned  to  be  burned.  ^ 

To  the  council  of  Geneva  justice  l)ught  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  this  transaction,  though  we  may  blame  the  principles 
of  its  jurisprudence:  they  neglected  nothing  to  discover  the 
truth:  they  multiplied  their  interrogatories:  they  employed  all 
possible  means  to  make  Servetivs  retract;  and,  as  they  experi- 

by  which  many  souls  have  been  ruined  and  lost,  things  horri¬ 
ble,  frightful,,  scandalons,  and  infectious,  and  have  .not  been 
ashamed  to  set  yourself  in  array  against  the  Divine  Majesty 
and  the  Holy  Frinity;  but  rather  have  obstinately  employed 
yourself  in  infecting  the  world  with  your  heresies  and  stinking 
hea^tical  poison;  a  case  and  crime  of  heresy  grievous  and 
detestable,  and  deserving  of  corporal  punishment.  For  these 
and  other  just  reasons  moving  us,  and  being  desirous  to  purge 
the  church  of  God  from  such  infection,  and  to  cut  off  from  it 
so  rotten  a  member,  having  had  good  participation  of  counsel 
with  our  citizens,  and  having  invoked  the  name  of  God  That 
we  may  make  a  right  judgment, "sitting  upon  the  tribunal  of 
our  predecessors,  having  God  and  the  Holy  Scripures  before 
our  eyes,  saying  in. the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  that  definitive  sentence,*  which  w'c  here  grve 
by  this  writing,  you,  Michael  Servetus,  are  condemned  to  be 
^und  and  led  to  Champel,  and  there  fastened  to  a  stake  and 
Durned  alive  with  your  book  written  with  your  hand,  and  print¬ 
ed,  until  your  body  shall  be  r^fduced  to  ashes,  and  your  day's 
thus  finished  as  an  example  to  othci^s  who  might  commit  the 
same  things;  and  we  command  you  our  lieutenant  to  put  this 
our  sentence  into  execution.  Head  bv  the  seigneur  syndic 
D’Arlord.*: 
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cticecl  the  inutility  of  these  measures,  they  l^rote  ttf  the 
reformed  Swiss  cantons  for  their  advice.  Is  it  credible?  They 

\vere  unanimous  in  exhorting  the  Council  to  punish  the  mcked 

\ 

tnan^  and  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  increase  heresy.  If  Cal^ 
vin  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  Council  of  Geneva 
shall  he  domineer  at  his  pleasure  over  Four  Councils,  of  four 
different  states,  and.  all  the.  persons  who  were  consulted  br 
them  in  forming  their  judgments?  Shall  the  fury  imputed  to 
him  render  so  'many  magistrates  cruel,  whom  he  had  never 
known?  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
age  dictated  the  sentence  of  Servetus  at  Geneva;  but,  it  is  not 
equally  evident  that  Calvin  was  the  author  of  that  atrocity,  and 
that  he  laboured  with  ardor  to  accomplish  it. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  Serve tns  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive;  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same  day. 

Some  general  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Council, 
and  that  of  Calvin,  may  serve  to*  silence  those  persons  who  are 
disposed  to  fancy  themselves  considerable;  because  they  have 
calumniated  a  state,  and  a  great  man.  ^ 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  fate  of  Ser¬ 
vetus  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  celebrated  ecclesiastics 
amongst  the  reformed  of  those  times;  and  that  those  who  are 
not  mentioned,  did  not  think  of  blaming  ic:  it  was  also  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  who  even  recommended 
it.  Let  it  be  farther  remarked,  that  Castalio,,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Calvin,  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Servetus,  and  of  the  heretics,  in  a 
tation^  in  which  it  is  considered,'  “By  what  right,  or  with  what 
Advantage,  heretics  may  be  restrained,  or  capitally  punished.’ 
And  let  it  be  observed,  he  was  afraid  to  put  his  name  to  4. 
though  he  resided  at  Basil,'  and  therefore  took  the  nameoi 
Beilins.  From  this  , circumstance  it  is  evident,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  so  properly  defended  was  generally  condemned 
by  the  public  tribunals,  and  that, it  exposed  its  defenders  tO 
severe  pcnalticF. 
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It  had  long  been  the  custom  at  Geneva  to  proceed  with 
Violence  against  heretics;  in  the  year  1536^  several  persons 
Were  deprived  of  their  freedom  who  did  not  embrace  the 
received  doctrine:  from  the  year  1541,  the  Consistory  possesr 
sed  the  right  of  forcing  the  magistrates  and  the  people  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  holy  doctrine^  and  to  observe  good 
morals.  In  1558,  Gentilis  escaped  death  only  by  a  retraction, 
though  it  was  known  to  be  feigned;  and  Calvin,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  at  that  time,  observed:  ‘‘Servetus  by  a  recan¬ 
tation  might  have  averted  his  punishment:  I  would  have  it 
attested  that  my  hostility  was  not  so  deadly;  but  that  by  hu¬ 
mility  alone,  had  he  not  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  might 
have  saved  his  life;  but  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  his 
conduct  without  .supposing  him  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
fatal  insanity,  and  to  have  plunged  himself  headlong  into  ru^ 
in.^*  From  this  fragment  it  appears  that  Servetus  might  have 
retracted;  that  Calvin  wished  him  to  do  it;  that  he  was  grieved 
that  the  retraction  was  not  made:  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
Council  furnished  him  with  occasions  of  so  doing;  that  they 
descended  to  theological  conversations,  in  which  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  instruct  him;  but.  he  persisted  in  defending  his  o- 
pinions  in  a  blasphemous  manner;  so  that  if  Servetus  was  con¬ 
demned,  it  was  because  he  was  not  afraid  of  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  it,  since  he  was  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the 
laws  which  threatened  him,  and,  independently  of  those  laws, 
could  not  have  beeil  brought  to  trial;  but  as  the  Council  could 
not  violate  them  to  absolve  him,  neither  could  they  change  them 
to  mitigate  his  punishment,  these  laws  equally  opposed  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Council  to  commute  the  punishment  into  banish¬ 
ment,  and  the  efforts  of  Calvin  to  render  it  less  cruel. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of  the  tribunals 
with  respect  to  heresy,  was  undoubtedly  grossly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  principles  of  equity. 
But  if  we  could  transport  ourselves  into  that  age,  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  circumstances  in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  divesting 
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our  minds  of  prejudice,  we  should  no  doubt  perceive  that  the 
sentence  was  tliat  of  the  civil  judges,  and  that  they  stricdv  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law;  that  Calvin  followed  the 
judgment  of  all  ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  and  complied  with 
the  sanguinary  laws  of  every  country  in  Europe  against  here^ 
tics. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  this  instance  Calvin  ac¬ 
ted  contrary  to  the  benignant  spirit  of  the  gospeL  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  drop  a  tear,  over  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and 
to  bewail  those  infirmities  which  cannot  be  justified.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  he  acted  conscientiously,  and  publickly  justified  the 
act.  Cranmer  acted^the  same  part  towards  the  poor  Anabap¬ 
tists  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  .  doctrine  they  had 
learnt  at  Rome,  and  it  is  certain,  that,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  it  was  at  this  time  the  opinion  of  all  parties.*  The  apos¬ 
tles  John  and  James  would  have  called  down  fire  from  hea¬ 
ven;  Calvin  and  Cranmer  kindled  it  on  earth.  This,  howev- 
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er,  is  the  only  fault  alledged  against  Calvin;  but,  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.** 

‘  ‘Ht  ought,  however,**  says  a  sensible  writer,  “tobeacknowl- 
edged,  that,  persecution  for  religious  principles  was  not  at  that 

*  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Literature,  says,  ‘*If  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Protesmnts  depended  on  the  doctrine  &  conduct  of 
the  Reformers,  he  should  take  care  how  he  published  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Servetus:  but  as  the  Prostestant  Religion  is  entirely 
founded  on  Holy  Scripture,  so  the  defaults  of  the  reformer 
ought  not  to  have  any  ill  influence  on  the  reformation.  The 
doctrine  of  non-toleration,  which  obtained  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  among  some  Protestants,  was  that  pernicious  error 
which  they  had'  imbibed  in  the  Church  of  Rome:  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  say,  v/ithout  doing  any  injury  to  that  church,  that 
she*  is,  in  a  great  measure,  answerable  for  the  execution  of  Ser- 
vetusl  If  the  Roman  Catholics  had  never  put  any  person  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  religion,  I  dare  say  that  Servetus  had 
never  been  condemned  to  die  in  any  protestant  city.  Let  us 
remember,  that  Calvin,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  in  the 
year  1^53,  were  born  and  bred  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome: 
this  Is'the  best  apology  tliut  can  be  made  for  them.*' 

-  Biographia  Evangdka^  Yo\^  iu  p.  42. 
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iime  peculiar  to  any  party  of  Christians,  but  common  to  all, 
whenever  they  were  invested  with  the  civil  power.  It  was  a 
detestable  error;  but  it  was  the  error  of  the  age.  They  looked 
upon  heresy  in  the  same  light  as  we  look  upon  those  crimes 
which  are  inimical  to  the  peace  of  civil  society;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  proceeded  to  punish  heretics  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  If  Socinians  did  not  persecute  their  adversaries 
so  much  as  Trinitarians,  it  was  be€ause  they  were  not  equal¬ 
ly  invested  with  the  power  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Lindsay  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  Faustus  Socinus  himself  was  not  free  from 
persecution  in  the  case  of  Frances  David,  superintendant  of  the 
Unitarian  Churches  in  Transylvania.  David  had  disputed  with 
Socinus  on  the  invocation  of  Christ,  and  died  in  prison  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  opinion,  and  some  offence  taken  at  his  suppos¬ 
ed  indiscreet  propagation  of  it  from  the  pulpit.  .  ‘‘I  wish  I 
could  say,”  adds  Mr.  Lindsay,  ‘‘that  Socinus,  or  His  friend 
Blandrata  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  his  commit¬ 
ment,  or  procure  his  release  afterwards.”  The  difference  be- 
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tween  Socinus  and  David  was  very  slight.  They  both  held  Christ 
to  be  a  mere  man.  The  former,  however,  was  for.praying  to 
him;  which  the  latter,  with  much  greater  consistency,  disap¬ 
proved.  Considering  this,  the  persecution  to  which  Socinus 
was  accessary  was  as  great  as  that  of  Calvin;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think,  but  that  if  David  had  differed  as  much  from 
Socinus  as  Servetus  did  from  Calvin,  and  if  the  civil  magis¬ 
trates  had  been  for  burning  Him,' Socinus  would  have  concur¬ 
red  with  them.  To  this  it  mighc  be  added,  that  the  conduct 
of  Socinus  was  marked  with  disingenuity;  in  that  he  consider¬ 
ed  the  opinion  of  David  in  no  very  heinous  point  of  light;  but 
was  afraid  of  increasing  the  odium  under  which  he  and  his 
party  already  lay,  among  other  Christian  Churches. 

It  was  the  opinion  that  erroneous  religions  princijiles  arc 
Ininishable  by  the  civil  magistrate^  that  did  the  inischief,  whe¬ 
ther  at  Geneva,  in  Transylvania,  or  in  Britain;  and  to  this,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  Trinitarianism  or  to  Unitarianism,  it  ought  to  be 
imputed.  (ro  BE  coyriNUED.J 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  “STUDIES  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  TRUHT.''' 

THE  CATECHISM  OF  TRUTH. 

(continued  from  page  240.) 

What  is  the  divine  Instrument  of  our  Regeneration^  cr,  cf 
our  bdng  created  anew  in  Christ  fesus  ? 

The  word  of  Truth,  in  general — and,  the  preached  Gospel, 
in  particular.  Jam.  1.  16—18.  1  Pet.  1.  23 — 25.  .  Rom.  10. 
14,  15.  ,  Mark  16.  1.5. 

May  we  not  consider  this  as  a  sufficient  reason,  why  ‘‘  the 
Word  of  Truth  and  the  Gospel  of  our  Salvation**  are  not  only 
connected  together  in  the  inspired  writings,  but  introduced 
there  as  convertible  phrases?  Eph.  1.13.  .  Col.  1.3-- 

6.  Can  any  person  then  be  said  to  preach the  Word  of 
Truth,**  without  preaching  it  as  “  the  Gosfiel  of  Salvation 
which  is  the  richest  Treasure  it  contains.  2  Cor.  4.  3— r. 
The  Gospel  is  a  Treasure  indeed-^h^yond  all  comparison ! 
For,  what  does  it  convey  to  those  who  embrace  it  ?  Nothing 
less  than  the  sure  Mercies  of  the  everlasting  Covenant — the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  Promises  of  divine  Grace — and 
the  unsearchable  Riches  of  Christ.*  Is.  55.  1-^3.  Gal.  3.  16 
—29.  Eph.  3.  8.— 

*  Go  ye  unto  all  the  world,  and  fireach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  was  the  original  Commission  of  Christ  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles:  and  is  not  this  the  virtual  substance  of  the  Christian  Minr 
istry  in  all  ages?  But,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  The  Gos* 
pd?  and  who  are  they>  that  really  preach  it?  Here  again,  there 
'  is  a  sad  and  surprising  diversity  of  opinion.  Let  us  hear  the 
judgment  of  Archbishop  Seeker  in  a  Charge  to  his  Clergy. 

‘‘To  improve  the  people  effectually,  you  must  be  assidu¬ 
ous  in  teaching  the  principles,  not  only  of  natural  Religion  and 
Virtue,  but  of  The  Gospel;  and  of  the  Gospel,  not  as  almost 
explained  away  by  modern  Refiners,  but  *‘an  the  Truth  is  in  Je¬ 
sus'*  as  it  is  taught  by  the  Church  of  which  you  are  members 
—as  you  have  engaged  by  your  Subscriptions  and  Dedara- 
tionsj  that  you  will  teach  it  yourselves. — You  must  preach  to 
them  Faith  in  the  ever  olessed  Trinity:  you  must  set  forth  the 
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What  is  that  Faithy  by  which  aloncy  xve  are  justified  and 

naved? 

The  cordial  Belief  of  the  Truth.  2  Thess.  2. 13*  •  Rom. 
10.8—13. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  so  little  understood,  by  those,  who 
profess  christianity>  as  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
Christian  Character!  ‘‘When  the  Apostle  calls  the  Thessulo- 
nians,  Believer he  assigns  this  as  a  reason — as  what  consiitu- 
ted  them  such — Our  testimony  among  you  wa«  belicved^^ 
Perhaps  no  better  definition  can  be  given  of  true  Faith,  tiian 
that  which  is  here  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  belief  of  the  Truths**  The  Gospel  is  called,  by  way  of 
eminence.  The  Truth.  The  Writer  knew  there  was  other 
Truth  in  existence,  as  well  as  that;  but,  the  importance  of  that 
was  such,  as  to  eclipse  all  the  rest.  That  was  it,  which  repre¬ 
sented  God  in  his  true  Chaiacter— and  Men,  in  theirs;  tvhich 
told  them  the  truthy  without  partiality,  falsehood  or  disguise, 

original  Corruption  of  our  nature;  our  Redemption  according 
God’s  eternal  purpose  in  Christ,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  the  cross; 
our  Sanctification  by  the  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit;  the 
Insufficiency  of  good  Works,  and  the  Efficacy  ot  Faith  to  Sal¬ 
vation. 

“The  truth,  I  fear,  is,. that  Manu^  if  not  Mosty  of  us,  have 
dwelt  too  little  on  these  doctrines  in  our  sermons— partly  from 
not  having  studied  Theology  deeply  enough  to  treat  of  them 
ably  and  beneficially:  God  grant  it  may  never  have  been  for 
want  of  inwardly  exfieriencing  their  importance!  But  what¬ 
ever  be  the  Cause,  the  Effect  has  been  lamentable.  Our  people 
have  grown  less  and  less  mindful  of  the  distinguishing  Articles 
of  their  Creed— flattering  themselves  that  what  they  call  a 
moral  and  harmless  life,  though  far  from  being  either,  is  the 
one  Thing' needful!  Reflections  have  been  made  upon  us,  on 
account  of  these  things,  by  Deists,  Papists,  and  Brethren  of 
our  own.*' — And  indeed,  would  it  not  be  imfiiety^  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  <‘the  Ministers  of  Christ,  w’ho  do  not  preach  this 
Gospel  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  intelligible,  as  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  common  people?  How  else  can  they  be  re¬ 
quired  to  belif'vc  it?  Are  they  to  believe,  what  they  neither 
hear y  nor  cowfirihcndi  McLvk  16.  is,  16, 
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concerning  the  evil  of  Sin  and  its  just  demerit';  which  gave 
them  a  true  account  of  their  Weakness,  wants,  and  Miseries: 
and  which  pointed  out  to  them  the  only  trueV^^y  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ.” 

It  deserves  also  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  the  words  ol 
a  pious  Prelate,  that  this ‘‘Faith  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  even 
thing  that  relates  to  spiritual  Religion.  From  Faith,  the  A- 
postles  derived  their  power  to  ^vork  miracles.  To  Faith  the 
sick  owed  their  recovery  from  the  disorders  of  the  body.  To 
Faith,  we  must  owe  our  recovery  from  the  more  malignant 
diseases  of  the  Mind  here,  and  our  security  from  the  sentence 
to  be  denounced  against  them  hereafter.  Without  a  lively 
impression  of  Faith,  prayer  becomes  a  mockery,  and  ordinan¬ 
ces  mere  formality.”  How  then  can  we  celebrate  this  most 
excellent  grace  of  the  spirit  too  highly?  Gal.  2.  16,  20.  .  . 
3,  1,  2,  7—9,  23—26.  .  .  5.  6.^— 

What  is  a  firincifial  article  in  the  Panoply  of  every  Chris- 
tian  Soldier? 

“TAe  Girdle  of  TriithP  Eph.  6.  14.  ..  .  May  it  not  be 

useful  to  remark  here,  that  every  real  Christian  is,  at  one  and 

•  *  _ 

the  same  time,  a  Racer ^  a  Wrestler^  and  a  Soldier?  To  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  spiritual  Warfare,  in  which  he  must  engage, 
and  that  he  may  “fight  the  good  fight  of  Faith”  with  success, 
the  divine  Goodness  has  provided  him  w  ith  a  complete  Suitot 
armour.  You  will  find  it  in  Eph.  6.  10 — 18.  You  obser\T, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  “the  loins  of  the  Mind”  must  be  encir* 
cled  with  Truth,  Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  that  idea.  Truth 
is  Light— -is  Knowledge— is  Understanding:  “a  Light  to  the 
feet;  a  Lamp  to  the  paths.”  Ignorance  is  illusion— is  Error 

•  Ipsa  Scriptufa  passim  Fidem  proponit  tanqusm  Instni* 
mentum  applicativum  beneficiorum  Christi,  et  sine  quo  Chris- 
tus  nihil  prodest:  sic  Rom.  3.  24,  25.  .  .  John  3.  16,  36.  et 

alibi  passim  Fides  memoratur  ut  Organum  receptivum  Just- 
itisc  Christi  sine  quo  nulla  pro  nobis  Salus^  tt. 

WiTsius. 
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— is  Darkness:'  and  ‘‘he,  that  walketh  in  darkness,  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goeth.”  The  great  guilt  and  misery  of  Man 
is,  that  with  the  Bible  before  his  eyes,  “he  will  not  be  learned 
nor  understand.*^  John  3.  19— 21.* 

^^Let.your  Loins  girt  about  with  Truth:  lest,  as  the  Ser¬ 
pent  beguiled  Eve,  so  your  Minds  should  be  corrupted  by  the 
canning  craftiness  of  men,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.** 
Never  were  Error  and  Heresy  so  rampant  and  daring.  They 
hurl  equal  defiance  at  the  veruniy  and  the  decens:  they  openly 
insult  the  former,  and  outrage  the  latter:  while  the  timid  das¬ 
tardly  friends  of  Truth,  with  a  neutral  spirit  of  ^accomodation, 
stand  silent  by!  What  magnanimous  Soldiers  are  thes€\  What 
then,  is  there  no  false  doctrine  abroad  in  the  world,  to  awaken 
their  Lethargy?  no  “damnable  Heresies,**  to  alarm  their  feel¬ 
ings?  no  blasphemous  oppositions  of  Science,  falsely  so  called, 
to  rouse  their  Apathy?  Does  not  the  Press  teem  with  them? 
Arc  we  not  nauseated  with  the  hideous  Stench?  And,  what 

*  Most  pitiable  Indeed  has  been  the  Situation  of  Millions 
in  this  Christian  Land,  for  several  Centuries— who  have' nei¬ 
ther  had  a  Bible  in  their  possession,  nor  Education  enough  to 
read  it!  I  embrace  therefore  this  happy  opportunity  of  remark¬ 
ing,  that  there  cannot  be  a  real  Philanthropist  in  the  Empire, 
who  does  not  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  that  divine  Providence, 
which  has  raised  up  a  Person,  through  whose  instrumentality 
and  plan  as  many  Thousands  will  be  capacitated  to  read  the 
holy  Scriptures,  in  a  given  period,  as  there  were  formerly 
hundreds.  This,  at  a  moderate  Calculation.  Let  this  idea  be 
connected  with  that*  of  “The  British  Bible  Society** — and 
we  cannot  but  hope,  and  pray,  that  the  knowledge  of  divine; 
Truth  may  now  spread  far  beyond  any  thing  that  was  even 
imagined  by  our  Progenitors.  Does  it  not  look  something 
like  the  Dawn  of  the  Millenium?  Happy  they,  who  are  the 
honoured  Instruments  of  promoting  by  their  Purse  and  Influ¬ 
ence  so  beneficient,  so  glorious  a  Cause.  Why  do  not  some 
of  its  literary  Patrons  commemorate  the  Event  in  a  celebrative 
Essay!  What  a  sublime  Theme!  what  an  inspiring  Occasion! 
The  Eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  uni  ted  .  might  not 
perhaps  be  able  to  do  it  Justice:  ncvertheles,  should  not  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  be  done?  is  it  not  a  national  Object? 
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is  the  V^oice  of  all  the  Judgments 'of  the  most  High,  \vhich 

are  at  this  eventful  Crisis  abroad  in  the  earth?  Jer  5.  29 _ 31, 

Let  your  Loins  be  girt  about  with  .**—'*  An  Impost- 

hume  in  the  head  may  prove  as  deadly  as  one  in  the  stomach: 
a  corrupt  Judgment,  as  fatal  to  our  eternal  peace  as  an  unsound 
heart.**  Bad  Princifiles  can  never  generate  good  Morals.  Have 
we  never  read,  that,  ‘‘Whosoever  transgresseth  and  abideth 
not  in  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God?**  And  is  this  no¬ 
thing?  is  this  immaterial?  is  this  circumstantial?  Are  not/ier- 
Mcious  Errors  the  high  road  to  swift  aestriictiont  or,  did  the 
Son  of  God  intend  merely  to  amuse  us,  when  he  said,  ^^Take 
heed^  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness?  for,  if  the 
light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness!^ 
your  Loins  be  girt  about  with  Truth.**  l  o  that  end 
follow  no  human  guide  implicitly.  “Call  no  man,  Master,  on 
carh;  for,  one  is  your  master — who  is  in  heaven.”  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  see  Truth  with  your  own  eyes.  Beware  of  itching 
Ears;  “which  are  ever  learning  and  never,  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth.  Consider  what  I  say;  and  the  Lord 
give  thee  a  right  judgment  in  all  things! — 

*  What  is  Lightl  Is  it  not  a  metaphorical  expression,  most 
obviously  applied  to  signify  the  knowledge  oi  the  only  true 
God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Chris t-^of  his  Truth,  his  Glory,  his 
Will:'  What  then  is  Darknessl  Is  it  not  false  Doctrine,  Error, 
and  Heresy?  And  are  we  not  encompassed  with  thousands; 
who  mistake  Darkness  for  Light?  To  humour  such  characters 
in  their  Illusion  is  a  Candour  and  Charity,  however  much  in 
vogue,  the  most  inhuman.  No  *’^Man  of  God'*  will  surely  al¬ 
low  himself  in  such  a  practice.  Had  Jesus  Christ  sacrificed 
to  human  Prejudices^  or  accommodated  himself  to  Circumstan* 
ces^  would  he  ever  have  given  the  Caution  upon  which  this  note 
is  founded? 

•  Almighty  God,  who  shewest  to  them  that  be  in  Error  the 
light  of  thy  Truthy  to  the  intent  that  they  may  return  into  the 
way  of  righteousness — gram  unto  all  them  that  are  admitted 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  Religion,  that  they  may  eschew 
tho32  things,  which  are  contrary  to  their  profession,  and  follow 
all  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  same,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

(to  be  continued.} 
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“The  IMethoilist  Episcopal  Church,  &c.  &c.  &c.  vindicated. 

“Ry  Will'tam  Burke." 

(CONTimJED  FROM  PAGE  259.) 

Our  Arminian  Instructer  says,  “In  future  I  hope  we  shall 
liear  no  more  of  his  inviting  sinners  to  come  to  God,  or  requi¬ 
ring  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel^  pain  of  eternal 
damnation^  until  they  arc  ^'‘converted  and  translated  into  a 
.state  of  grace/*  (p.  53.)  Why  hear  no  more  of  this?  Because 
the  Pres*  Conf.  of  Faith  says  that  “man— —is  not  able  by  his 
own  strength  to  convert  himself,  .or  to  prepare  himself  there¬ 
unto.”— “When  God  converts  a  sinner  and  translates  him  into 
the  state  of  grace,  he  freeth  him  from  his  natural  bondage  un¬ 
der  sin.”*  And  what  does  the  Methodist  discipline  say? 
“The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such^  that  he 
cannot  turn,  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God.**  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  condition  of  sinners  according  to  Fletcher*s  ac¬ 
count  of  them  in  the  last  centifry.  But  is  the  human  race  so 
metamorphosed  from  this  condition,  of  fallen  nature,  that  all 
men  possess  the  ability  or  rvillingness  of  heart  to  comply  with 
the  call  of  the  gospel. — It  is  to  be  hoped  then  that  all  good 
people  and  preachers  will  cease  from  those  vain  petitions 
which  are  presented  to  the  deity  for  the  mission  of  his  holy 
spirit  in  order  to  convert  sinners;  for  what  could  be  done  for 
man,  has  been  already  done. 

Yet  as  the  old  confession  is  the  judgment  of  a  court  very 
learned  in  the  books  which  bear  testimony  in  this  case,  it  is 
very  proper  to  reconsider  some  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  grounded  their  judgment.  Peter’s  testimony  seems  to 
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be  to  the  purpose,,  when  he  says  to  Simon  Magus,  ‘‘Thy 
heart  not  right  in  the  tight  of  God.’^  “I  perceive  that  thou 
art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  :n  the  bond  of  iniquity.”  (Acts 
VIII.)  Was  not  this  a  natural  bondage  under  aiiii  Yet  Peter 
was  so  absurd  as  to  command  this  man  to  repent  “on  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.”  But  the  wretched  man  was  so  poisoned 
with  the  bitter  gall  of  sin  and  error  of  heart,  and  so  bound 
In  the  chain  of  iniquity,  that  he  could  not  pray  for  himself,  but 
re  quested  the  apostles  to  do  it  for  him.  ‘Jesus  answered 
them,”  whosoever  committcth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin — ‘Tf  the 
son  make  you  free  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”  (John  8.  34,  36.) 
Here  freedom  which  is  obtained  by  the  act  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  unconverted  state  of  the  Jews 
which  it  is  implied  was  a  state  of  servitude  to  sin.  We  sec  no 
evidence  of  the  restoring  power  of  ^ace  in  those  servants  of 
iniquity,  nor  even  an  equilibrium  of  will. 

“/Wo  not  (says  the  much  revered  Mr.  Wesley)  hold  that  any 
man  has  any  will  or  power  of  himself  to  do  any  thing  that  is  gocdi 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  do  all  things**  Yet  it  may  be 
asked,  if  man  does  that  which  is  evil  in  this  state  of  weakness 
and  depravity,  is  he  not  culpable  in  the  eye  of  justice  andlia^- 
Me  to  be  condemned?  If  he  does  it  of  his  own  choice,  is  not 
that  fi^e  agency? 

We  proceed  to  inquire  again:— Is  this  grace  that  gives 
power  to  do  all  things  implanted  in  the  heart  of  all  men  sa 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  does  it  modify  the  will  for  doing 
all  things?  What  then  remains  to  be  done  by  the  spirit  of 
God  in  the  regeneration  of  the  adult  sons  of  Adam?  Nothing 
at  al!.  What  do  you  think  of  the  little  word  all  in  this  case? 
Can  men  by  grace  create  w  orlds?  •  or  can*  they  atone  for  their 
iniquity  and  guilt?  If  these  be  the  works  of  a  divine  person,  the 
word  all  must  be  limited  and  qualified:  and  why  does  not  Mr. 
Wesley  giv'e  the  appropriate  ideas  of  the  apostle  from  whom  this 
expresssion  is  taken.  Paul  speaks  of  the  grace  given  to 
Christians,  and,  not  of  any  grace  which  lies  in  unrenewed  na* 
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Cure.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  grace  of  God  working  in  the 
heart  of  the  Christian,  quickens,  qualihes,  disposes  and  enables 
him  for  the  performance  of  all  those  things  .to  which  in  the 
course  of  divine  providence  he  may  be  called.  1  his  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  import  of  the  expressions,  ‘^itis  God  that  worketh 
in  you  both  tu  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleaure.**  The 
good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  is  the  boundary  of  the  work  of 
grace  which  actuates  the  mind  in  willing  and  in  doing  tlie^ood 
which  it  does  will. 

But  another  Methodist  doctrine  is  this— 

“  What  man  is  he  who  doeth  not  know  that  he  is  not  con¬ 
demned  for  not  doing,  what  he  could  not  do,  but  for  leav¬ 
ing  undone  what  he  could  have  done  if  he  would.”  If  this 
expression  (Could  Not  Do)  be  intended  to  designate  the  in¬ 
capacity  that  consists  in  depravity  of  disposition,  who  is  he 
that  believes  his  bible,  that  does  not  consider  such  an  incapa¬ 
city  occasioned  by  depravity,  to  be  sinfuly  unless ,  he  supposes 
that  a  turpitude  of  nature  in  a  graceless  state  is  perfectly  sin¬ 
less.  And  according  to  Mr.  Wesley  himself  man  has  neither 
willy  nor  power y  in  a  graceless  state  to  do  any  thing  good* 
This  appears  like  discord  in  those  famous  Articles  of  Faith. 
If  Mr.  Wesley  means  a  want  of  physical  power  where  will 
exists,  what  man  is  he  that  thinks  the  non-performance  crim?*- 
nal  for  want  of  such  a  power?  The  expression,  “if  he  would,” 
at  the  close  of  this  sentence,  is  m  the  last  degree  insidious. 
This  Weslian  discipline  in  common  with  Calvinists  holds  that 
there  is  no  such  wouldy  choice  or  will  in  the*graceless  sons  of 
Adam.  There  need  be  no  controversy  about  man’s  being  able 
to  love  God,, and  serve  him,  if  it  were  the  choice  and  will 
of  his  soul.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanting,  the  want 
of  which  constitutes  his  inability  and  the  possession  of  which 
is  the  effect  of  grace  in  our  regeneration. 

Some  querest  is  next  introduced  upon  the  theatre  to  whom 
is  attached  the  notion  of  Calvinistic  faith,  with  this  <iues 
tion:  “What  then,  may  all  men  be  saved  if  they  will:” 


be  to  the  purpose,,  when  he  says  to  Simon  Magus,  ^‘Thy" 
heart  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.*^  ‘‘I  perceive  that  thou 
art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  :n  the  bond  of  iniquity.”  (Acts 
Vlll.)  Was  not  this  a  natural  bondage  under  shit  Yet  Peter 
was  so  absurd  as  to  command  this  man  to  repent  “on  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.”  But  the  wretched  man  was  so  poisoned 
with  the  bitter  gall  of  sin  and  error  of  heart,  and  so  bound 
in  the  chain  of  iniquity,  that  he  could  not  pray  for  himself,  but 
re  quested  the  apostles  to  do  it  for  him.  ‘Jesus  answered 
them,”  whosoever  committcth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin — “If  the 
son  make  you  free  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”  (John  8.  34,  36.) 
Here  freedom  which  is  obtained  by  the  act  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  unconverted  state  of  the  Jews 
which  it  is  implied  was  a  state  of  serv  itude  to  sin.  We  sec  no 
evidence  of  the  restoring  power  of  grace  in  those  servants  of 
iniquity,  nor  ev’^en  an  equiliijrium  of  will. 

“/Vb  not  (says  the  much  revered  Mr.  Wesley)  hold  that 
man  has  any  will  or  power  of  himself  to  do  any  thing  that  is  good, 
hut  ly  the  grace  of  God  we  may  do  all  things^*  Yet  it  may  be 
askedf  if  man  dots  that  which  is  evil  in  this  state  of  weakness 
and*  depravity,  is  he  not  culpable  in  the  eye  of  justice  andlia'- 
Me  to  be  condemned?  If  he  does  it  of  his  own  choice,  is  not 
that  fr^e  agency? 

We  proceed  to  inquire  again:— Is  this  grace  that  gives 
power  to  do  all  things  implanted  in  the  heart  of  all  men  so 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  does  it  modify  the  will  for  doing 
all  things?  What  then  remains  to  be  done  by  the  spirit  of 
God  in  the  regeneration  of  the  adult  sons  of  Adam?  Nothing 
at  al!.  What  do  you  think  of  the  little  word  all  in  this  case? 
Can  men  by  grace  create  w  orlds?  •  or  can*  they  atone  for  their 
iniquity  and  guilt?  If  these  be  the  works  of  a  divine  person,  the 
word  all  must  be  limited  and  qualified:  and  why  does  not  Mr. 
Wesley  giv’e  the  appropriate  ideas  of  the  apostle  from  whom  this 
expresssion  is  taken.  Paul  speaks  of  the  grace  given  to 
Christians,  and,  not  of  any  grace  which  lies  in  unrenewed  na* 
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Cure.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  grace  of  God  working  in  the 
heart  of  the  Christian,  quickens,  qualifies,  disposes  and  enables 
him  for  the  perfornaance  of  all  those  things  .to  which  in  the 
course  of  divine  providence  he  may  be  called*  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  import  of  the  expressions,  ‘‘it  as  God  that  worketh 
in  you  both  tu  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleaure.**  The 
good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  is  the  boundary  of  the  work  of 
grace  which  actuates  the  mind  in  willing  and  in  doing  die^ood 
which  it  does  will. 

But  another  Methodist  doctrine  is  this— 

“  What  man  is  he  who  doeth  not  know  that  he  is  not  con¬ 
demned  for  not  doing,  what  he  could  not  do,  but  for  leav¬ 
ing  undone  what  he  could  have  done  if  he  would."  If  this 
expression  (Could  Not  Do)  be  intended  to  designate  the  in¬ 
capacity  that  consists  in  depravity  of  disposition,  who  is  he 
that  believes  his  bible,  that  does  not  consider  such  an  incapa¬ 
city  occasioned  by  depravity,  to  be  sinfuly  unless ,  he  supposes 
that  a  turpitude  of  nature  in  a  graceless  state  is  perfectly  sin¬ 
less.  And  according  to  Mr.  Wesley  himself  man  has  neither 
willy  nor  power y  in  a  graceless  state  to  do  any  thing  good* 
This  appears  like  discord  in  those  famous  Articles  of  Faith. 
If  Mr.  Wesley  means  a  want  of  physical  power  where  will 
exists,  what  man  is  he  that  thinks  the  non-performance  crim?*- 
nal  for  want  of  such  a  power?  The  expression,  “if  he  would," 
at  the  close  of  this  sentence,  is  m  the  last  degree  insidious. 
This  Weslian  discipline  in  common  with  Calvinists  holds  that 
there  is  no  such  toouldy  choice  ox  will va  the. graceless  sons  of 
Adam.'  There  need  be  no  controversy  about  man’s  being  able 
to  love  God,, and  serve  him,  if  it  were  the  choice  and  will 
of  his  soul.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanting,  the  want 
of  which  constitutes  his  inability  and  the  possession  of  which 
is  the  effect  of  grace  in  our  regeneration. 

Some  querest  is  next  introduced  upon  the  theatre  to  whom 
is  attached  the  notion  of  Calvinistic  faith,  with  this  ^jues- 
tion:  “What  then,  may  all  men  be  saved  if  they  will:"  ,A 
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Calvinist  acquainted  with  his  own  system  would  say  that  if 
this  will  respected  salvation  from  future  punishment 
only,  it  didjnot  imply  the  operation  of  grace  in  the  heart,  being 
only  a  vain  wish;  but  it  it  meant  a  will  to  be  saved  in  God’s 
own  way,  from  sin,  byvthe  blood  of  Christ,  he  might  answer, 
every  one  that  willeth  may  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely^that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  a  JieotiLe  wltv  are  willing  in  the  day  of 
his  fioxver. 

But  before  this  Arminian  would  answer  the  question,  he 
must  tell  the  world  what  the  assembly  of  Calvinistic  divines 
said  oa  the  will,  and  what  Baxter  said  in  a  preface,  to  shew 
that  the  Calvinists  are  comfielled  to  grant  as  much  freedom  of 
as  the  Arminians  plead  for. 

Compelled  to  grant  as  much  freedom  of  will ! 

Vain  assertion!— As  if  Calvinists  were  very  reluctant  to 
admit  man’s  free  agency.  What  compelled  them?  .  The  die- 
tates  of  their,  own  understanding  regulated  by  the  word  of  God, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Wesley’s  notion  of  freedom  in  willing,  led  this 
assembly  to  record  their  judgment  upon  the  will  of  man,  and 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  necessitates  a  willingness  in  the  breast 
of  every  true  Calvinist  to  recognize  the  sound  doctrine  which 
is  taught  in  the  9th  chap,  of  the  Conf.  of  Faith,  while  he  re¬ 
jects  Mr.  Baxter’s  self-determining  principle  as  unscriptural 
and  unphilosophical.  ‘‘Calvinists  grant  as  much  freedom  of 
will  as  Arminians  plead  for.^’  Do  they  indeed?  Why  then  are 
Arminians  so  perverse  as  to  charge  Calvinists  with  making 
man  a  machine,  a  thing  without  understanding  or  will? 

Truly,  according  to  the  Presbyterian  Conf.  the  will  is  en¬ 
dued  with  that  natural  liberty  that  it  is  neither  forced^  nor  by  any 
absolute  necessity  of  nature^  determined  to  good  or  evil.  Yet  in  a 
moral  sense  it  is  determined  to  good  or  evil  just  as  the  mind 
happens  to  be  good  or  evil.  The  will  is  the  act  of  the  mind, 
and  a  corrupt  mind  cannot  bring  forth  a  good  will  any  more 
than  a  corrupt  tree' can  bear  good  fruit.  So  it  is  suggested  by 
James,  when  he  says  that  every  man  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
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lusts  and  enticed.  The  pleasing  gratification  of  which  the 
mind  is  conscious  predominates  in  pro(tucing  a  will  to  the  cvH. 
But  you  will  say  that  a  man  might  refuse  his  consent  to  this 
drawing  power  of  his  passions*  .  Veiy  true;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  men,  will  or  choic^ ,  that  would  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  of  an  opposite  tendency^  if  an  opp(»Bite  principle  predoftiU 
nated  in  the  mind;  but  where  every  imagination  of  the  heart  il 
evil,  so  is  every  act  of  the  mind  in  willing  necessarily  evil.  * 

It  seems,  according  to  Wesley,  speaking  in  the  Methodist 
discipline,  the  freedom  of  will  which  Calvinists  say.  is  natural, 
is  of^racc^  and  fhh  is  the  d^ffjrence  between  them.  Adam  had  no 
freedom  ofw\U  left  when  he  fell.  It  is  not  said  freedom  to  good, 
or  to  evil;  but  freedom  in  the  general^  Whatever  may  be  the 
thoughts  of  individuals  who  attach  themselves  to  this  Society, 
the  language  here  means  a  total  privation  of  will* 

(to  be  continued.) 
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(continued  from  pace  173.) 

There  is  no  period  of  the  history  of  man  that  so  much  in^ 
<erests  the  philosopher  or  the  Christian^  as  the  conrimencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  ^ 

From  the  moment  that  Christ  became  a  public-  teacher, 
the  human  character  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  and  more  glo¬ 
rious  form.  The  mind  of  man,  ennobled  with  ideas  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed,  burst  forth  immediately  from 
infant  weakness,  to  the  full  Strength  of  manhood.  All  the  re¬ 
lations  of  religious,  social  and  political  life  assume  a  different 
shape,  and  command  the  heart  with,  a  superior  force.  In  a 
word,  the  world  is  regenerated. 

The  state  of  the  Jewish  Church  at  the  time  when  Christ 
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was  born  was  the  most  deplorable  that  can  well  be  imagined.  It 
'  was  tom  to  pieces  by  faction,  ruined  by  scepticism,  or  dis¬ 
graced  by  superstition. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  parties,  the  two  leading  sects  of  die 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  divided  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  Sadducees  appear  to  have  been  the 
free  thinkers  of  that  day;  and'  no  doubt  that  sect  was  then 
thought^ to  embrace  (as  deism  is  believed  to  do  it  at  present)  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  age — The  philosophers— The  loquacious 
politicians,  &fc. 

The  Pharisees  as  a  sect  appear  to  have  sought  and  to  have 
found  the  opposite  extreme.  In  most  cases  equally  irreligious 
with  their  antagonists,  they  took  shelter  behind  an  host  of  su¬ 
perstitions.  ‘  ‘‘All  their  works  they  did  for  to  be  seen  of  men; 
they  made  broad  their  Phylacteries,*  and  enlarged  the  bor¬ 
der  of  their  garments.  They  employed  themselves  in  tithing 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.”  The  spirit  of  God's  Lw 
was  lost  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  worshiper  seemed  totally  occupied  about  the  shadow  and  the 
exterior  of  worship,  regardless  of  the  thing  itself.  The  vie- 
tim  was  decorateci  with  the  most  costly  trappings,  but  it  was 
without  a  heart.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  such 
as  were  Simeon  and  Anna  and  Joseph^  such  wasthe  state  of  the 
Jewish  church,  when  Christ  made  his  appearance. 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  every  body  is  informed. 
That  which  above  every  thing  else  characterized  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  world,  was  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  character  of 

*  This  word  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  :iignifies  things  to 
be  carefully  observed*  These  phylacteries  were  strips  of 
parchment,  whereon  were  written  ceruin  words  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  In  order  that  they  might  be  seen,  the  Pharisees  bound 
^hem  about  their  foreheads,  on  their  wrists,  and  enlarged  the 
borders  of  their  garments  with  the  m. 
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God,  and  a  most  unjust  conception  of  the  duties  of  social  life 
It  is  hard  to  determine  which  most  to  condemn,  the  faith  or  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  heathens.  It  is  quite  vain  to  attempt 
an  apology  for  their  gross  errors,  by  saying  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  in  every  age  and  country  is  ignorance,  supersti- 
tious  and  vicious.  It  is.  not  of  this  mass  that  we  speak.  It  is 
of  those  proudly  called  fihilosofihers^oi  sages  of  antiquity, 

to  whom  many  even  at  this  day,  would  direct  the  world  to 
look,  as  the  great  luminaries  of  the  earth,  as  men  whose  faith 
was  as  consistent  with  sound  philosophy  as  our  own,  and  whose 
moral  worth  has  never  yet  been  transcended.  This  subject  of 
heathen  wisdom  and  pagan  worth  will  not  bare  to  be  looked  at 
through  an  unprejudiced  medium.  If  viewed  as  it  really  is, 
it  c  annot  fail  to  excite  the  tenderest  pity  of  che'christian,  and  the 
hearty  contempt  of  the  philosopher.  So  numerous  and  so 
stubborn  are  the  facts  upon .  the  subject  that  to  me  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
should  not  endeavour  to  conceal  and  forget  them,  rather  than 
reiterate  them  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  read  Plato  and 
Cicero  and  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Were  the  events  that 
transpired  in  Greece  and  Rome  between  two  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  a  secret  to  all  the  world  but  a  few  literary  un¬ 
believers,  their  conduct  respecting  this  matter  might  be  ex¬ 
plained;  but  as  the  matter  is,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for 
their  folly.  A  few  facts  upon  this  subject  are  highly  worthy  ®f 
our  notice. 

About  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
foundation  of  that  which  is  now  called  the  heathen  mythology 
was  laid.  Like  all  other  efforts  of  human  power,  its  begin¬ 
nings  were  very  small,  and  we  can  easily  push  our  inquiries 
until  the  object  become  too  small  to  be  distinctly  seen.  If  we 
wish  to  go  back  a  step  farther,  and  endeavour  to  contemplate 
this  system,  when  as  yet  it  was  without  form,  and  had  received 
no  sanction  from  public  authority^  or  popular  admiration,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  refer  it  to  the  vivacity  of  the  poet’s  fancy. 
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the  weakness  of  the  philosopher's  reason,  or  what  is  still  more 
probable,  to  the  strength  of  human  passions.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  surprised  to  see  to  what  an  enormous  size  this  thing  did 
grow  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries.  When  Christ  began  to 
teach  the  true  theology  in  the  land  of  Judea,  he  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  not  much  less  than  one  thousand  distinct  deities,  all  of 
whom  were  worshipped  within  th':*  limits  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire!  To  us,  who  from  our  infancy  have  been  hiibituated  to 
think  of  but  one  God;  and  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of 
Qods  is  so  monstrously  absurd,  the  above  account  may  appear 
quite  incredible.  It  is  neverxheless  true,* as  every  one  conver¬ 
sant  in  those  matters  knows. 

The  number  of  these  deities  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice#  To  almost  every  one  of  them  the  vilest 
passions  were  ascribed,  and  they’'  were  represented  as  perpetra¬ 
ting  crimes  at  ’which  human  nature  blushes— crimes,  for  the 
commission  of  which  any  man  in  the  present  age  would  be 
hanged  or  sent  to  a  house  of  cctTectior.  Such  were  the  deir 
ties  before  whom  the  wisest  of  the  heathens  prostrated  them- 
selyes. — Such  the  state  of  theology  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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The  tffn  cts  produced  upon  the  conduct  of  human  life  by 
this  absurd  system  of  heathen  theology  are  not  less  to  be  la¬ 
mented  than  the  thing  itself.  It  will  be  found  to  be. a  correct 
remark;  that  the  character  ©f  the  worshipper  may  be  certsdnly 
predicated  upon  the  character  of  the  God  that  is  worshipped. 
Hence  there  was  scarcely  a  crime  committed  by  the*  ancients, 
but  %vas  sanctioned  as  an  act  of  worship,  paid  to  some  God. 
And  to  me  it  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  the  heathen  Gods 
owe  their  very  existence,  to  a  desire  that  'wicked  men  had 
to  conceal  their  crimes  under  the  veil  of  religion.  Thus  the . 
land  was  covered  with  abominations.  Even  adultery,  fornica¬ 
tion  and  murder  were  crimes  of  small  import,  because  their 
Gods  were  adulteiers,  fornicators  and  murderers.  Holiness 
of  heart  and  rectitude  of  intention,  ihintrs  which  constitute  the 
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perfection  of  a  moral  character,  are  ideas  no  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  heathen  world.  Open  your  bildes  and  you 
will  find  these  sublime  truths;  atund  to  Christ  and  you  will 
hear  these  divine  doctrines;  but  you  will  search  for  them  in 
vain  any  where  else. 

‘‘A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  for  every  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit:  for  of  chorus  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of 
a  bramble  bush  gather  they  grapes.  A  good  man  out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good:  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil.*'  These  and  many  similar 
annunciations  were  reserved  tor  the  comnunttnunt  ol  the 
ehriscian  era.  They  were  never  heard  ot,  they  were  never 
thought  of  until  bespoke  who^  taught  as  man  never  taught. 

Any  attempts  that  w'ere  made  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
old  philosophers  to  mend  the  morals  and  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men,  resembled  more  the  ravings  of  good  naiured  maniac^s, 
than  the  lectures  of  wise  and  virtuous  preceptors,  who  under¬ 
stood  and  felt  what  they  said.  And  even  among  the  Jews  who 
had  the  old  Scriptures  m  their  hands,  and  who  ought  to  have 
profited  better  by  the  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  afforded  them, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  tho’t  that  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  was  all  that  was  requisite; 
nay,  that  even  this  might  be  dispensed  with,  when  a  good  mo¬ 
tive  WMS  plead  as  an  apology.  This  is  evident  from  what 
Christ  himself  says,  Math,  15.  4  h.  “’For  Cod  commanded, 
saying.  Honour  thy  father  and  motuer:  and  he  that  curseih 
father  or  moth  r  let  him  die  the  death.  But  ye  say,  wh<»so- 
ever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is  a  gift,  by  what¬ 
soever  thou  mightest  be  profiled  by  me,  and  honour 
not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free.  Thus  have  ye 
made  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  elT  ct  by  your  tradi¬ 
tions.”  Itishignly  probable  that  h  id  the  co  ni  of  Chi  ist 
been  delayed  for  the  space  of  one  ccniury  more,  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  woulfl  net  have  been  found  upon  the  face. 
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of  the  whole  earth,  unless  God  had  interposed  his  miraculbuif 
power.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  Jews  were 
no  longer  an  independant  people.  The  very  forms  of  their 
worship  were  hostile  to  the  civil  policy  of  the  nation  by 
which  they  had  been  conquered:  and  they  practised  those  forms 
only  by  the  gracious  pleasure  of  their  masters.  They  were 
daily  ejtposed  to  corruption  by  mingling  with  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship.  In  a  wwd,  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  old  scriptures,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
Jew  ish  worship.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  heathen  world,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  it  could  have  been  more  corrupt  or  more 
ineffiicient.  Such  was  the  state  of  religion  when  Christ  visit¬ 
ed  our  earth. 

If  it  be  asked  why  Christ  delayed  his  coming  so  long,  or 
why  the  beneficent  Father  of  the  Universe  suflered  the  most  stu¬ 
pid  idolatry  to  disgrace  the  human  character,  and  the  grossest 
darkness  to  envelope  the  whole  earth?  perhaps,  the  question 
may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  saying:  God  designed 
thereby  to  teach  the  world  a  grand  experimental  lesson,  respect' 
ing  the  inability  of  human  reason,  with  reference  to  all  the 
essential  parts  of  speculative  as  well  as  practical  theology:  and 
no  doubt  this  circumstance  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  wdien  it  began  to  be  preached.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  banners  of  Christ  were  first 
displayed  hard  by  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Bachus  £5?  Venus.  The 
absurdity  of  the  heathen  worship  as  it  respected  the  theory, 
and  its  imbecility  as  it  respected  tiie  practice  of  religion,  must 
have  greatly  pre-disposed  every  intelligent  and  virtuous  mind 
to  the  reception  of  a  system  of  doctrine  and  worship,  so  simple, 
so  pure, 'and  so  efficient  as  is  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

The  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  presents  us  with^ 
another  circumstance  very  well  worthy  of  observation.  Never 
were  so  much'  wisrdom  and  so  much  folly  seen  dwelling  peace¬ 
ably  together  before.  Upon  all  subjects,  men,  at  that  day, 
were  learned  and  wdse,  except  on  those  that  respected  God  and 
Religion. 
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The  age  In  which  the  system  of  heathen  poletheism  had 
attained  its  full  strength  and  size,  was  an  age  almost  unequalled 
for  real  science  and  rt  fiiu  mcut.  li  may  veiy  tvtll  be  doubled 
whether  in  many  departments  of  science  the  ancients  have  ever 
yet  been  exceeded  by  the  moderns.  It  is  true,  the  range  of 
human  thought  and  inquiry  is  at  present  greatly  enlarged,  but 
the  acumen^  the  point  and  strength  of  intellect,  must  be  adjudg¬ 
ed  to  the  ancients.  Many  sciences  are  now  quite  familiar  to 
every  tyro  in  literature  which  were  totally  unknown  to  the 
ancients:  but  then,  many  of  their  acquirements  are  equally  a 
mystery  to  us.  These  observations  are  connected  wdth  our 
present  subject  in  various  ways.  First,  as  they  serve  to  show 
that  there  is  something  about  God  and  religion  which  is  vastly 
too  deep  for  the  mind  of  man  to  fathom,  even  in  its  most  im¬ 
proved  state;  and  that,  therefore,  a  revelation  from  God  was 
indispensable, or  ignorance  and  absurdity,  such  as  every  page  of 
ancient  Iiistory  presents,  must  have  been  endured.  This  reason¬ 
ing  to  me  seems  quite  conclusive.  Every  candid  scholar  admires 
the  genius  and  learning  of  the  ancients. — The  strength  of  their 
imagination,  the  force  of  their  reasoning,  the  grandeur  of  their 
discoveries,  are  all  inimitable;  and  after  all  what  did  they  know 
of  God,  or  what  ideas  had  they  of  moral  obligation?  Why, 
every  school-boy  laughs  at  their  theology.  The  absurdity 
of  their  opinions,  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  their  wor¬ 
ship,  awakens  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  the  least  informed 
Christian,  and  even  deists  themselves  blush  when  they  hear 
some  of  the  rites  of  Pagan  w'orship  spoken  of,  and  have 
remaining  honesty  enough  to  be  most  heartily  ashamed 
of  those  philosophical  idolators.  They  see  no  para- 

lism  at  all  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  But  they 

✓ 

plaster  up  the  matter  by  saying,  such  days  of  darkness  are 
past.  The  age  of  reason  is  come.  They  bless  themselves 
that  they  have  been  born  under  a  better  star.  Do  these  gen-  , 
tlemen  know  tliat  nine  tenths  of  that  which  they  call  the  light 
of  reason y  is  in  fact  the  light  of  Christ!  and  that  if  the  sun  of 
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righteousness  had  never  risen,  it  would  in  all  probability  at 
this  moment  have  been  quite  philosophical  and  quite  pious  to 

have  worshipped  Bacchus  by  getting  drunk,  or  Venus  by  go¬ 
ing  to  a  brothel? 

But  granting  all  they  claim  to  be  their  own,  and  that  reason 
is  as  omnipotent  as  they  pretend.  What  at  last  does  the  morali- 
ty  and  the  religion  of  a  free  thinker  amount  to?  This  is  an 
invidious  subject-  The  charity  of  the  gospel  commands  us 
to  draw  a  veil  over  it-  The  thing  is  too  odious;  it  excites 
too  many  painful  sensations.  We  will  not  even  look  at  it. 

But  the  fact,  that  the  age  in  which  Christ  appeared  was  a  ve¬ 
ry  learned  and  polished  age,  and  the  country  in  whieh  he  and 
his  immediate  successors  preached  foruied  the  centre  of  all 
human  power  and  wisdom;  this  fact,  I  say,  is  still  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  our  sul  j  ct,  and  may  be  formed  into  a- 
nother  most  cog^mt  argument  in  favor  of  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament, 

It  is  a  v/ell  known  fact,  that  impostor  and  falsehood 
never  can  endure  the  light,  much  less  do  they  go  in  quest  of 
it.  The  prophet  of  Macca  is  a  memorable  example  of  this. 
jVlahomet  had  travelled  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
world,  and  he  made  choice  of  one  of  the  darkest  spots  on 
earth,  as  the  theatre  of  his  impositions.  A  dark  cave  was  his 
rostrum;  a  bewildered  multitude  his  auditors,  and  his  sword 
his  passport  to  mens’  hearts  and  consciences-  Such  was  Ma¬ 
homet.  Not  such  was  Jesus  Christ.  The  Jewish  Synagogue 
was  his  favourite  resort,  one  of  the  most  noted  places  in  the 
city,  this  too  upon  the  J  wish  Sabbath,  the  most  noted  day  in 
the  week:  and  the  Jewish  Priests,  Scr.bes  and  Pharisees,  were 
n»iW  his  auditors,  and  then  ‘%i  converts.  Reason  and  truth 
were  his  only  weapons,  After  Christ’s  ascension,  his  disciples 
went  directly  to  Athens  and  Rome,  those  proud  seats  oi  sci¬ 
ence.  These  great  instructors  of  mankind  never  shunned  the 
light.  They  have  always  courted  the  scrutiny  ol  sound  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  temples  of  Christ  and  the  temples  of  science  havp 
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always  stood  near  to  each  other.  I  consider  it  as  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  argument  in  favour  of  our  holy  iaiih,  ihat  ihe  Christian 
era  commenced  «t  the  time  it  did:  and  that  the  gosp  1  was  first 
preached  in  the  face  of  all  the  light  and  science  of  lia  world. 
Add  to  all  this  a  reflection,  which  1  am  sure  is  correct;  namely: 
That  for  one  thousand  years  past,  three-fourths  of  all  the 
sound  learning  and  talcnis  of  the  world  have  been  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Christianity. 

(to  be  continued.) 


SOME  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  WRITINGS 
CHARACTER  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  MR. 
THOMAS  PAINE.  *  ' 


The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Paine  has  been  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  every  person  of  real  information  and  taste,  whatever 
his  principles  in  relation  to  Christianity  may  have  been.  The 
admirer  of  such  writers  as  Bollingbroke,  Hume,  Rouseau  and 
Lc;quinio,  ?nust  blush  for  the  ignorance,  vanity  and  rudeness  of 
this  author,  and  cannot  but  wonder,  as  well  as  Christians,  that  a 
person  so  utterly  destitute  of  merit,  either  as  it  respects  letters 
or  morality,  should  have  met  with  cither  admiration  or  eulogy 
from  any  quarter  whatever.  Y et  it  has  so  happened,  that  he  is  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  entitled  to  a  fame  of  imperishable  lus- 
t»-e,  and  to  the  devotion  of  a  lasting  and  universal  admiration. 
His  works,  it  is  imagined,  deserve  a  place  in  every  library  and 
in  every  heart;  and,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  the  least 
colour  of  decenev,  fame  has  been  invoked  to  sound  her  loftiest 
blXst  in  memory  of  so  favourite  a  son.  Two  causes  may  be 
^issigned  for  Mr.  Paine’s  celebritv:  one,  that  he  promoted,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  by 
i)Ome  of  his  earliest  publications;  and  another,  that  he  has 
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given  to  infidelity  a  popular  dress,  and  a  facility  of  diffusion 
among  the  lower  classes  in  society.  To  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  national  independence,  all  feel  disposed  to  do  homage; 
and  as  to  his  attempts  against  Christianity,  most  infidels  will 
naturally  be  induced,  whatever  contempt  they  may  entertain 
for  his  want  of  decency  and  candor,  to  bolster  up  his  fame,  to 
extenuate  his  vices  or  def  cts,  and  thus  to  give  extension  to  his 
influence  as  a  writer.  With  the  vulgar  and  less  informed  he 
is  successful  as  the  opposer  of  Religion.  They  must  there¬ 
fore  give  him  a  warm  vneore^  though  they  despise  the  man  and 
the  writer.  While  full  appreciation  is  allowed  to  Mr.  Paine’s 
essays  in  favour  of  American  freedom,  as  spirited  and  'well- 
timed  publications,  there  is  still  a  linrit,  beyond  which  estima¬ 
tion,  in  a  sound  and  welhjudging  mind,  cannot  pass.  His 
Common  Sense^  the  best  written  and  most  valued  of  his  political 
wriiings,  contains  nothing  new.  Locke,  and  other  celebrated 
English  writers,  had,  long  before  him,  published  every  thing 
worthy  ol  notice,  on  the  origin  of  government,  monarchy  and 
hereditary  succession,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  Common 
Sense;  and  that  in  a  style  of  thought  and  perspicuity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  greatly  superior  to  that  . of  Mr.  Paine.  The  work  Vas 
already  done  to  his  hand,  the  subjects  had  received  the  most 
masterly  touches  from  others,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
give  them  a  new  form  and  adapt  them  to  the  tone  and  pressure 
of  the  times;  and  this  I  believe  he  did,  though  he  tells  in  his 
Rights  of  Min^  pt.  2.  that  he  ^^neither  read  books  nor  studied 
other  people’s  opinions.”  When  Mr,  Zeehariah  Johnston,  a 
plain  farmer  of  Western  Virginia,  could  quote  Locke  in  a  me¬ 
morable  address  made  to  vindicate  religious  liberty,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  state,  at  an  early  period  of  our  revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Paine,  with 
much  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  had  never 
seen,  never  read  the  political  writings  of  his  much  admired 
countryman?  I  should  think  not. 

Valuable  as  I  am  disposed  to  think  several  of  this  author  § 
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political  productions  really  are^  I  am  far  from  considering  him 
a  safe  guide  even  in  politics.  For  who  that  admires  ihe  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States^  and  any  or  all  the  State  Consti¬ 
tutions,  can  suoscribe  to  the  anarchical  doctrine  of  Mr.  Paine, 
that  there  should  be  a  legislature  of  one  assembly  onlif^  and  a  plu¬ 
ral  executive^  similar  to  the  late  French  directory^  both  ofvjtiicK 
were  to  be  annually  elected  by  universal  suffrage,^  Indeed  it 
is  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  he  were  at  all  a  friend  to 
liberty.  ‘‘They  talk,”  he  was  once  heard  to  remark,  “of  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperour  of  France.  I  know  Bonaparte:  I 
have  lived  under  his  government,  and  he  allows  as  much  free¬ 
dom  as  Iwish^  or  as  any  body  ought  to  have.”  These  things 
passant^  (for  politics  are  not  the  appropriate  subjects  of  a  series 
intended  for  the  Evangelical  Record)  I  go  to  inquire  into 
or  rather  to  question  the  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Paine’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  Though  this  author  is  sometimes  happy  in  his 
style  of  writing,  yet  no  one  of  all  his  works  can  be  deemed 
classically  elegant.  His  diction  generally  is  course,  awkward 
and  inelegant,  his  arrangement  is  feeble  and  disjointed,  and  his 
mode  of  reasoning  is  always  unfortunate,  being  greatly  defec¬ 
tive  in 'profoundness  of  argument,  energy  of  thought,  and  a 
luminous  display  of  the  subject.  His  mind  wanted  compre¬ 
hension  and  sublimity;  its  operations  were  entangled  and  con¬ 
fused,  and  it  laboured  under  immense  difficulty  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  it  touched,  from  an  entire  want  of  research.  He  was 
ignorant  of  historical  facts,  and,  in  almost  every  scientific  ac¬ 
quirement,  extremely  limited.  He  knew  too  little  to  be  a 
sound  reasoner,  an  enlightened  politician,  or  a  fine  writer. 

That  Mr.  Paine’s  style  is  wretched,  could  be  satisfactorily 
made  out  by  citations  from  almost  every  page  of  his  most  admi¬ 
red  writing:  I  will  wait  only  to  take  a  few  examples  from 


*  See  his  French  Constitution  of  1793,  I.etter  on  the  Con 
stitution  ol  Poissy  D*  Anglas,  Letter  2,  to  citizens  of  tin 
United  Suites,  written  at  VVashington,  and  Rights  of  Alan 
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his  Rights  (\f  Man^  a  work  vastly  eulogized  by  his  admirer^ 
and  even  said,  though,  as  I  believe,  improperly  said,  to  have 
been  corrected  by  Horne  Tooke,  author  of  the  Diversions  of 
Purley. 

‘4.1  France,  aristocracy  had  one  feature  less  in  its  counte¬ 
nance  thain  what  ii  had  in  some  other  Countries.”  Pt.  1. 

“It  may,  thi  reform,  l)e  of  service  to  xVlr.  Burkt’s  doctrine, to 
inform  him,  that/\\\  cas:^of  natural  extinction  to  which  all 
nobility  is  sul  j  ct,  that  kings  may  he  had  from  Normandy.”  Ib* 

‘‘The.  artifieial  nol)lc  shrinks  into  a  dwarf  before  the  noble 
of  p  uur<',  and  hi  ‘}u‘  few  matahces  in  nature,  as  hv  a 

minicle,  has  siirvl\  ed  in  aristocracy,  th^at  mm  despise  it.”-^/^. 

“  The  auth  j'  i  y  of  the  present  Assembly  is  different  to  what 
the  iiuih(iriiy  of  future  assemblies  will  be.”  Ibid, 

“it  is  not  whether  this  or  that  fiarty  shall  be  in  or  out^  or 
whig  or  tory,  or  higii  or  low  shall  prevail;  but  wheth^  r  man 
sh  ill  inherit  his  rigiiwS,  and  universal  civilization  take  place.^” 


“Vet,  from  such  a  beginning,  and  with  all  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  early  lite  against  me,  i  am  proud  to  say,  that  with  a 
perseverance  undismayed  bydifficulties,  a  disinterestedness  that 
compelled  respect,  1  have  not  only  contributed  to  raise  a  new 
empire  in  the  founded  on  a  systtm  of  g jvernmeni,, 

bin  I  have  arrived  at  an  eminence  in  political  literature,  the 
most  diJfLi'ult  of  all  lines  to  succeed  and  exciel  ?//,  wldch  aristo¬ 
cracy  ivi  h  alt  its  aids  has  not  been  able  to  reach  or  to  rival.’’ 

“It  is  now  towards  the  middle  o  February. — Were  I  to 
take  a  turn  into  the  cortintry  the  trees  would  present  a  winterly 
appearance.  As  people  are  apt  to  pluck  /‘iv'gs  as  they 
ahng^  I  perhaps  might  do  the  same,  and  by  chance  might  oO- 
strve,  that  a  single  hud  upon  that  tivig  had  b^^gun  to  swell.  I 
sliouid  reason  very  unnaturedhj^  or  rather  not  reason  at  all, 
sujipose  this  was  the  only  bud  in  England  which  had  thi*  ap- 
peamnee.”  Ibid, 

/ 

These  specimens  (and  similar  ones  might  be  taken  from 
almost  every  page  he  has  ever  written)  give  not  only  iitcontrc- 
vertible  proof  of  their  being  the  product  of  a  mind  utterly  rude, 
uncultivated,  confused  and  vain;  but  also  of  the  total  want  Oi 
ah  just  pretension  in  the  author  to  anv  thing  like  literary  menti 
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There  is  not  simply  a  want  of  taste  and  ele^nce  In  his  man¬ 
ner,  but  even  of  grammatical  correctness  He  has  not  onl  yfailed 
to  write  well;  he  has  failed  to  write  Engt^.  His  style,  when 
elosely  inspected,  will  be  found,  generally  speaking,  a  misera¬ 
ble  jargon,  without  cAorrflrcfef  or  form:  and  to  speak  of  classical 
elegance  or  even  neatness  in  reference  to  it,  would  be  to  affront 
the  understanding  of  the  reader.  In  those  instances  where 
the  writer  rises  to  a  temporary  felicity  of  expression,  it  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  accident,  imitation  or  plagiarism.  I 

venture  to  add  PlngtarUmy  because  it  is  known  that  such  de- 

/ 

merit  attaches  to  this  author.  The  only  fine  passage  in  his 
Age  of  Reason^  where  an  argument  taken  from  the  transfor¬ 
mations  of  nature  in  favour  of  Resurrection,  is  stolen  ver* 
iatimlrom  Brook's  Pool  of  ^u  riny\  and  it  must  have  been  a 
circumstance  of  peculiar  mortification  to  this  vain  candidate 
for  famcj  to  have  been  charged  publicly  in  a  coffee-house  in 
Paris,  with  the  theft,  as  he  was  by  an  intelligent  American  ^ 
gentleman,  who  has,  personally,  made  this  communication;  and 
who,  at  the  time,  produced  the  book  from  one  of  the  Circula¬ 
ting  Libraries,  and  proved  the  fact  before  the  company^  then 
present.*  This  gentleman  also,  at  the  same  tim  \  charged  him, 
and  very  properly  too,  with  having  pillaged  from  Smoilet’a 
Peregrine  Pickle,  the  poor  argument  with  which  he  oppo¬ 
ses  inspired  prophecy  by  a  criticism  on  the  Latin  word  Varra^ 
which  means  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prophet.  Even  in  the  title  of  this 
work,  The  A]^e  of  Reason^  which  has  been  thought  by  his  ill-in¬ 
formed  disciples  so  happily  expressive  of  the  regenerated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  at  that  period,  Mr.  Paine  was  not  original: 
he  had  only  to  give  a  slight  alteration  to  the  title  of  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  against  Christianity  longbefore  by  his  countryman  Blount,i 
and  which  he  vainly  called  The  Oracle  OF  Heason.  And  with 

The  passage  was  not  taken  freu*  the  pns^nt  mutilated  e* 
dition  of  the  Foci  of  in  three  Vo1nn«*  hut  from  onefc 

ihe  original  editions  ot  that  work  in  five  Volumes* 

VOL.  I-  2r 
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respect  to  the  matter  of  The  Age  of  Reason^  and  the  examm- 
tion  of  the  Prophecies,  Essay  on  Dreams,  &c.  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  claim  to  originality;  it  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  works  of  Tindal,  Collins,  Chubb,  and  other  English  infidels, 
or  from  the  writings  of  their  pitiful  copyist,  the  philosopher  of 
Femey.  Not  one  objection,  not  one  argument  against  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  introduced  by  this  paltry  pretender 
to  the  lights  of  reason  and  to  literary  eminence,  which  had  not 
been  again  and  again  levelled  against  it  by  more  dextrous 
hands',  though  perhaps  with  less  zeal  and  with  more  decency, 
than  he  has  employed  in  his  attacks.  In  indelicay,  vulgarity 
and  want  of  candor,  he  stands  peerless  among  the  foes  of  our 
Holy  faith;  he  never  scrupled  to  utter  any  thing,  however  low, 
scandalous  or  offensive  it  might  be,  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Christian  cause:  and  what  is  still  more,  he  seldom  confined  him¬ 
self  within  the  limits  of  truth,  wherever  falsehood  answered  his 
malevolent  desi^sof  revolutlon  in  Religion.  If  he  hadoriginal- 
ity  at  all,  it  was  in  the  pitch  and  rancour  of  his  zeal  to  overthrow 
the  truth  and  in  the  project  ^f  writing  it  down  by  popular  essays. 
But  even  here  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Mons.  De  Voltaire 
and  his  cabal,  who  had  atempted  to  revolutionize  the  lower 
class  by  writing  and  circulating  short  tracts  to  libel  and  vil¬ 
ify  the  scriptures.. 

And  is  this  the  writer  who  is  to  illuminate  our  youth  and 

to 

form  them  {ox  greatness? — Is  this  the  author  who  is  to  adorn 
the  library  or  inhabit  the  scrutoire  of  those  who  are  to  figure 
.in  the  field,  the  forum  or  the  senate?  Shall  he  be  our  model  in 
style,  literature  and  faith? — Forbid- it  reason — forbid  it  taste—* 
forbid  it  Heaven!.’ 

SALVIANto 
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Much  as  we  disapprove  of  many  things  in  the  Methodist  church, 
it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  our  hearts  that  the  Methodism 
here  recommended  were  introduced  into  every’  family. 
Would  to  God  all  the  Lord’s  people  were  in  this  respect 
Methodists.  Nay — can  we  call  any  family  the  Lard’s  peo¬ 
ple  where  family  worship  and  farnily  instruction  are  not 
attended  to?  .Edits.  Evan.  Record. 


METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 

The  sixty- eighth  annual  Conference  of  the  Treachers  late 
in  connection  with  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  was  held  at  Sheffield 
on  the  29th  of  July  last.  The  numbers  in  the  Society  in  •Great 
Britain,  this  year,  are  stated  to  be  145,614,  being  an  increase 
since  the  former  conference  of  761 T;  in  Ireland  28,146,  being 
an  increase  of  393;  in  the  British  dominions  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  1390;  in  the  West  Indies,  11,892,  of  whom  only  425  arc 
w’hite  persons,  the  rest  coloured  people  and  blacks;  in  the  U. 
States  of  America,  170,000. 

Jn  the  course  of  the  conference  it  is  inquired,  ‘‘Can  any  thing 
be  done  in  order  more  effectually  to  promote  family  religioni 
among  our  people?**  To  this  it  is  answered, 

“We  again  earnetitly  enforce  upon  all  the  people  under  our 
car«,  a  conscientious  and  uniform  attention  to  this  important 
subject;  and  solemnly  exhort  them  to  maintain  the  practice  of 
daily  prayer  in  their  houses;  to  hav§  stated  times  allotted  for 
this  purpose;  to  fix  their  morning  worship,  for  instance,  just 
before  breakfast,  and  their  evening  worship  just  before  sup¬ 
per;  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures  a  con¬ 
stant  part  of  their  domestic  devotion;  to  require  not  only  some^ 
but  all  the  members  of  their  respective  families,  to  be  present 
at  the  time  of  family’  worship;  and  to  allow  of  no  excuse,  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  sickness,  or  other  imavoldahle  emergencies;  and 
once,  at  least,  in  every  week,  to  catechise  their  children  and 
servants,  and  converse  with  them  individually  on  the  business 
of  religion.  We  require  our  preachers  to  make  particular 
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inquiries  into  the  state  of  family  religion  in  their  circuitsj  toi 
enforce  the  duties  abovementioned  in  the  leaders*  meetings, 
and  in  the  socie  .y  meetings;  and  to  speak  on  the  subject  close¬ 
ly  and  strongly,  to  every  class  in  their  quarterly  visitations  of 
the  societies.*^ 


From  the  Christian  Ob'^erver* 

Communication  or  the  rev.  dr.  mas'  n,  on  the  subject  oj? 
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AMONG  the  auspicious  “  sign?  of  the  times/*  must  be 
reckoned  a  solicitude  for  the  due  preparation  of  candidates  for 
the  Christian  ministry-  .On  this  subject,  the  American  Church¬ 
es,  blind  to  their  most  precious  interests,  and  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  admonition,  long  sheltered  their  indifference  under  the  irra¬ 
tional  confidence,  that  God  would  provide  them  with  suitable 
pas tors»  however  slothtul  they  might  themselves  be  in  the  use 
of  means.  Compelled  to  hear  the  loud  language  of  facts,  and 
to  feel,  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  their  sufferings,  they  seem 
to  be  recovering  from  their  apathy,  and  to  be  serious  in  their 
efforts  for  establishing  and  cherishing  the  schools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.  Ic  is  indeed  time;  for  the  consequences  of  their  former 
% 

neglect  are  bearing  upon  them  with  a  heavy  and  ruinous  pres¬ 
sure.  Congregations,  ky  hundreds^  are  already  languishing 
under  the  want  of  evangelical  ordinances;  and  for  services  of 
peculjar  difficult}',  for  heads  of  colleges,  for  conductors  of  the¬ 
ological  seminaries,  for  ali  iliose  priiTia»  y  stations  which  are  of 
immediate  and  vital  importance  to  the  Christian  and  civil. come 
munity,  well  qaaliiied  men  are  not  to  be  had.  The  reason  is 
equally  obvious  and  alarming — Thru  are  net  in  the  -that 

is,  in. numbers  at  all  adequate  to  the  public  exigency.  The 
proof  is  in  this  one  decisive  fact,— that  no  minister  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  any  of  those  stations,  without  removing  him  from  a- 
xtpther;  so  that  the  gain  of  societv  bv  his  rtmovai,  is  often,  if 
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dot  commonly,  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  disputation.  It  is 
certainly  high  time,  then,  for  the  churches  to  awake,  and  to 
exert  themselves.  The  season  is  late,  and  their  most  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts,  under  the  ordinary  blessing  of  God,  will  be  little 

« 

enough  to  roll  back  the  tide  which  is  setting  in  upon  them,  with 
a  depth  and  an  extent  of  desolation  which,  if  not  prevented, 
ivill  ‘‘make  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  to  tin- 
glc  » 

But  they  ought  also  to  be  apprised,  that  liberal  and  perse¬ 
vering  aid  to  those  institutions  which  are  to  train  our  pious 
youth  for  the  labours  of  the  sanctuary,  is  but  half  their  v>ork: 
They  must  furnish,  not  only  the  means  of  education  previous 
jto  the  ministry,  but,  'aoreo\*er,  the  means  of  improvement  af¬ 
terwards,  “lest  they  lose  the  things  which  they  have  wrought.” 
It  is  to  little  purpose,  comparatively,  that  young  men  are  well 
versed  in  their  preliminar}  studies,  if  they  be  destitute  of  pro¬ 
per  helps  toward  subsequent  acquisitions.  Mind,  like  body, 
was  designed  to  grow:  and,  like  body,  it  must  be  fed^  or  thero 
will  be  no  growth.'  Without  nutriment  and  exercise,  it  will 
degenerate.— -From  this  single  cause,  the  most  respectable  na¬ 
tural  talents  often  pine  and  wither  away  into  mere  imbecility. 
Their  possessor  is  less  at  thirty  than  he  was  at  twenty;  less  at 
forty  than  at  thirty;  and  at  fifty,  when  his  intellectual  powers 
ought  to  be  in  full  stature,  strength,  and  vigour,  he  is  good  for 
nothing— a  pitiable  example  of  mental  decripitude.  Let  not 
men  deceive  themselves.  Ministrations  which  must  draw  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  or  half  a  century,  upon  a  stock  of 
juvenile  attainments,  unaugmented  by  gradual  and  regular  ac¬ 
cessions,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  feeble,  barren, 
and,  at  length,  a  most  insipid  tautology.  In  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  brain  of  Owen,  of  Calvin,  or  of  Paul,  would  have  be¬ 
come  torpid.  That  Apostle  himself  laid  upon  his  “son  Timo¬ 
thy,”  notwithstanding  all  his  advantages,  a  solemn  command¬ 
ment  to  “give  attendance  to  readings  to  exhortation,  to  doc¬ 
trine;”  “on  these  things,”  among  others,  “to  meditate#  and 
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give  himself  wholly  to  them  that  his  prcjitin^  might  appear  to 
Paul  expected  of  Timothy,  what,  by  parity pf  reason,  n 
expected  from  ministers  now,— that  they  should  improve^  tind 
improve  so  greatly,  that  every  body  shall  see  it.  One  of  the 
means  of  this  improvement,  he  tells  us,  is  readings  without 
which  they'vrill  be  badly  fitted  cither  for  ‘‘exhortation,”  or 
“doctrine.^V  But,  alas!  how  shall  this  injunction  be  obeyed, 
and  this  “  profiting”  secured,  by  our  young  ministers,  especial¬ 
ly  those  in  insulated  country  charges,  who  hvcoe  nothing^  or  aU 
most  nothing  to  readt  Libraries  they  neither  have  nor  can  get» 
And  without  a  decent  library,  their  improvement  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Does  not  this  explain  what  frequently  happens  in  the 
United  States?  Young  men  of  fine  promise,  on  their  entering 
the  pulpit,  excite  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  their  future  emi¬ 
nence,— which  hopes  are  never  realiaed!  This  melancholy 
phenomenon  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  pre¬ 
cocity: — It  is  foo  frequent.  The  true  solution  is,— they  are 
starved^  mentally  starved^  into  impotence. 

What  is  the  remedy,  so  far  as  man  can  apply  a  remedy,  for 
so  great  an  evil?  0/2c*  but  one,  yet  that  one  very  simple  and 
easy.  It  is  this.  Let  every  congregation  consider  it  as  a  maU 
ter  of  BOUNDEN  DUTY  to  appropriate  every  year  a  moderate  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  a  library^  which  shall  be  their  own  pro¬ 
perty,  but  for  the  sole  use  or  their  minister.  Little  will 
be  done  at  once:  but  that  little  regularly  accruing  will,  in  pro¬ 
cess  ot  time,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
helps.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  their  good  will:  a  disposition 
to  honour  Christ  with  a  little  more  of  their  substance;  and  the 
thing  is  done— done  eflPeciually — done  with  facility; — done  to 
their  own  unspeakable  benefit.  A  fatal  error  on  this  ppint  re¬ 
quires  to  be  corrected.  The  people  are  apt  to  say,  “let  the 
mintster  buy  Iris  ow'n  books:  he  is  to  use  them,  why  should  we 
pay  for  them:”  Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  you  support 
a  minister  at  all.  It  is  for  your  own  best  w’clfarei  He  uses 
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But  to  the  objection  itself,  viz.  that  ‘‘ministers  should  buy 
their  own  books,”  there  are  two  unanswerable  replies. 

!•  Generally  speaking,  the  thing  is  impossible.  A  min-  . 
fster^s  salary,  after  feeding  and  clothing  bis  family,  leaves  no 
surplus  for  libraries. 

2.  If  it  were  not  so;  if  ministers  could  purchase  their  own 
libraries,  the  benefit  resulting  from  them  would  be  on  a  very 
small  scale.  These  libraries  are  their  private  property:  when 
they  remove,  the  libraries  remove.  Their  successors  have  the 
work  of  collecting  to  begin  over  again;  that  work  goes  on  slow¬ 
ly:  and  the  library,  is  always  in  its  infancy.  But  if  it  belong  to 
the  congregation,  it  remains.  A  minister's  successor  to  the 
charge,  succeeds  to  the  use  of  the  library  also.  He  transmits 
it,  with  all  its  accessions,  to  the  one  who  comes  after  him:  and 
thus,  though  it  accumulate  slowly^  it  accumulates  surely;  till,  by 
degrees,  the  most  remote  districts,  where  this  plan  shall  be 
pursued,  will  be  filled  with  the  light,  and  aggrandized  by  the 
majesty  of  evangelical  truth.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  tnore 
happily  adapted  to  promote  the  growth  and  the  gloty  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  well 
chosen  instruments,  than  such  a  ministerial  library  in  every 
congregation,  watering  the  tliirsty  plants  taken  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  nurseries  of  the  church;  and  causing  her  children  to  enjoy 
in  abundant  measure  the  refreshing  influences  of  the  “river 
whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God.** 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  calculat<id  to  subserve,  in 
any  degree,  the  end  contemplated  by  you  in  requesting  my 
pinion  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  libraries,  they  are  entirely 
at  your  disposal.  With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

.  Your  friend  and  serv*t. 

J.  M.  MASON. 

Ntw-Yorky  Aupist  26,  1812. 
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A  HYMN.  ON  THE  PARTING  OF  FRIENDS 


1.  Almighty  God^  thy  grace  impart, 

And  gently  soothe  our  rising  woe, 

While  our  fond  hearts  in  parting  smart, 

Or  the  herce  pangs  of  absence  know.- 

2.  May  but  thy  smiles  attend  us  still. 

And  cheer  our  steps  thro*  life’s  sad  maze; 
Then  all  submissive  to  thy  will 

We^ll  bear  the  stroke  that  clouds  our  days^^ 

3.  Unknown  to  us  our  future  fates^ 

Our  all  to  thee  we  now  resign: 

If  joy  or  pain  our  course  awaits, 

Still  are  we  blest  if  only  thine** 

4.  Daily  before  thy  mercy- seat^ 

That  kind  retreat  from  mortal  car^*^ 

O  may  our  ardent  spirits  meet. 

And  pour  our  vows  and  sorrows  ther& 

5.  In  firm  resolve  now  let  us  join, 

Should  we  on  earth  no  more  embrace*. 

To  tread  the  path  of  truth  divine. 

And  meet  again  in  worlds  of  bliss* 

> 

6.  Transporting  thought!  to  part  no  morc^ 

Nor  feel  these  bleeding  sorrows  rise; 

But  join’d  as  angels,  raptur’d  soar. 

And  range  the  ever-peaceful  skies* 

♦ 

7.  Great  God!  when  the  last  trumpet’s  sound 

Shall  rend  the  tombs  and  wake  the  dead; 
At  thy  right  hand  may  each  br  found, 

And  endless  glories  round  us  spread* 
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